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Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetics 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 
(64 cents) (72 cents) (80 cents) 


HIS new three-book series for the eight years of elementary school 
provides a closer, more skilful application of arithmetical principles 
to everyday problems than has been given in any previous series of arith- 
metics. In Higher Grades special training is given on those phases of the 


subject in which pupils will need to be proficient in business life. 














Hamilton, Bliss, and Kupfer’s Essentials of 
Junior High School Mathematics, | 


Book One Book Two | Book Three 
(84 cents) (88 cents) (nearly ready) 


HIS three-book series trains the pupil to think, reason, and understand; 
it gives him skill in applying mathematical principles to everyday 
problems and definitely prepares him for his study of algebra, geometry, 


and trigonometry. 
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THINKING, SPEAKING, 
AND WRITING 


HOLMAN, JAMESON, KNICKERBOCKER, 
CLARK, AND VEIT 


A three-book series for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years 


Each book provides a complete course 
in English for one year, while the series 
insures a well organized and interrelated 
plan of study for three years. 


The work of each week includes oral or 
written composition (or both), and short 
sections on grammar, the mechanics of 
composition, use of the dictionary, pho- 
netics, and word study. Questions on the 
composition work link every new principle 
to those taught in the preceding lessons. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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The Unity of Life 
A BOOK OF NATURE STUDY 
FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

By H. W. ROYSTON 


ATURE study is the normal means of discoy- 
ering that unity which harmonizes life and 
of resting the child’s study on happy foundations, 


As an aid in teaching systematic nature study or 
in answering those eternal “why’s” and “how’s,” 
this book contains a mine of well directed infor- 
mation. It is sufficiently detailed to create clear 
pictures and always it reénforces training in ob- 
servation with emphasis on fundamental biologi- 
cal principles. 


The book is an answer to the demands for a thor- 
ough basic and elementary training in evolution- 
ary biology for teachers of nature study and hy- 
giene. 


The full page illustrations are delightful photo- 
graphic studies and are especially helpful; in ad- 
dition there are diagrams of more minute forms 
of life. 


Every teacher will find in this book the material 
needed to make nature study not only interesting 
but of real significance to pupils. 


Cloth. 281 pages. Illustrated. 


& 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Price $2.00. 
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with “divisions”, “study 
units’, “topics”, and “head- 
ings” to give the student 
his bearings. 


Complete preparation for 
the work of every division, 
including two libraries of 
recommended reading. 


University of Chicago 


C. R. LINGLEY 


Professor of History, 
Dartmouth College 


So Unified 


in Presentation! 


history of America all per- 
fectly interwoven. 


Great cross. sections of 
American life. 


Dozens of realistic pictures 
to objectify the narrative. 


Splendid projects and activ- 
ities; “standards of attain- 
ment” for each division. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston New York 





A new history for the up- 
per-elementary and junior- 
high-school grades. Send 
for sample pages. 
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| Complete map equipment, 
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Rational Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Series 


ALBERT G. BELDING, Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Con- 
tinuation Schools, New York City, aud RUSSELL T. GREENE, Chairman, 
Department of Accounting and Law, High School of Commerce, New York City. 
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Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Complete Course) (Elementary Course) 
Employs a unique teaching plan that re- List Price, $1.50 
sults in a startling reduction of instruc- 
tion burden, learning effort, and cost of Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


supplies. List Price, $2.00 (Advanced Course) 

Teacher’s Key to Rational Bookkeeping (Ready in June) sit Fem, CASS 
and Accounting, Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Courses Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Part I ready in May; Part II ready in Practice Set 
June) Edch part, 75 cts. net. (Ready in June) (Price to be determined) 


Write for Information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 
. BOOK ONE ” 
THE CHILD’S DAY 
Grades III-IV 
. An ideal 
. BOOK TWO 
course BUILDING STRONG BODIES 
in accord Grades IV-V | 
with BOOK THREE 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
the latest Grades V-VI 
health BOOK FOUR | 
program THE NEW HAND BOOK OF HEALTH 


Grades VII, VIII, 1X 


Each of the above books is complete in itself. A school 
system may therefore use two, three, or all of the books. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


Opposition Will Always Vote 


N AN ENTERPRISING progressive city with 
58,000 enrolled voters, on an issue involv- 
ing an appropriation of $4,300,000, with issues of 
greater moment to the city than any other 
issue that has come before the people, it re- 
quired a two-thirds vote to carry the great 
proposition. There was a good campaign for 
the proposition. The press was championing 
it, and the various social and civic clubs were 
favorable. There was no sign of danger any- 
where on the horizon. It was known, of 
course, that there was opposition by a class of 
people whose life is in “ opposition.” 

When the votes were counted only 
14,000 of the 58,000, or one-fourth, had 
voted, and of these 14,000 about 5,022 
‘voted against the measure—just enough 
to defeat the two-thirds majority. This 
means that about one in twelve votes could do 
irreparable damage to a city. It was clearly 
' @ case of over-confidence. The opposition prob- 
ably all voted, while 44,000 voters assumed 


that there was no doubt about enough other 
people’s voting to save the city from a calamity. 

The people need to be educated in the 
necessity of voting. The opposition to progress 
always votes. 





California school people enjoy the luxury of 
having an administration that is in hearty 
accord with more than two-thirds of the House 
and Senate. 





Educational Tragedies 


HERE is no question but that pensions for 
teachers who retire without an adequate 
private income are wise and just. 

An established age for voluntary and ulti- 
mately for involuntary retirement is unquestion- 
ably for the good of the service, and ultimately 
adjustments will come naturally and satisfac- 
torily, but at present the air is full of tragedies, 
not always of the individual but often of the 


community. 
Charles H. Bates of Middleboro, Massachu- 
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setts, is forced to retire because he is seventy 
years of age. He was never in better physical 
condition, and the School Board and the citi- 
zens are very desirous that he remain one 
year more because they have an important 
building program to complete, and by vote of 
the town the Legislature was appealed to to 
extend his term one year, but without avail. It 
is really a tragedy for Middleboro. 





National Education Association, Seattle, 


Washington, July 3-8. 





Newlon to Columbia 


R. JESSE H. NEWLON is to be the 
director of the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, and Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, who has 
been the director of the Lincoln School, and 
also director of the Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, will devote his entire time to 
the Division of School Experimentation. 

The Lincoln School is one;of the conspicu- 
ous creations of Teachers College. Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, as superintendent of Denver, has 
given that city an educational personality never 
surpassed by any American city. 

The Lincoln School is to be greatly extended 
in its scope and Dr. Newlon’s demonstration of 
exceptional ability in making a public school 
system function in the life of a quarter of a 
million people is one of the noblest combinations 
of opportunity and responsibility in the history 
of American education. 

The expansion of Lincoln School is made 
possible by the raising of $400,000, the gift of 
364 of the patrons of the school, and also by 
the gift of a million dollars by the General 
Education Board to Teachers College toward 
the endowment of the Lincoln School. 

The $400,000 raised by the patrons will pro- 
vide a swimming pool costing about $100,000, 
and an annex to the present Lincoln School 
plant, a part of which building will be used by 
the Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Newlon, a graduate of Indiana State 
University, with a masters degree from 
Teachers College, 1914, and a degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Denver, 1922, 
was a high school principal in cities in Indiana 
and Illinois, and superintendent of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, before his superintendency of Den- 
ver, 1920-1927. 

In 1924-25 he was president of the National 
Education Association. In 1925 he was awarded 
the Butler silver medal. This medal is awarded 


annually in silver or bronze to the graduate of 
Columbia University in any of its parts, who 
has during the year preceding shown the most 
competence 


in philosophy or in education 
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WhatIs Your Professional I.Q.? 


Answers on Page 526 


31. With what University is Henry Van 
Dyke connected? 

32. Who is Professor of Music of New 
York University? 

33. Who is the President of the Kansas 
State College at Pittsburg? 


34. Who is editor of American Year 
Book? 


35. Who is the dean of the first Depart- 
ment of Hygiene in any University? 


36. Who created the State Teachers’ 
College of Kalamazoo? 


37. Who is secretary and director of 
the Classroom Teachers’ Depart- 
ment of the headquarters of the 


N. E. A.? 
38. Who secured the gift of Riverbank 
Lodge to the Massachusetts 


Teachers Association? 
39. Which is the Keystone State? 


40. From what college was Henry W. 
Longfellow a graduate? 























theory, practice, or administration. It was 
awarded to Dr. Newlon “in recognition of his 
creative work in the administration of the 
school in the city of Denver, particularly his 
leadership in scientific study and‘ revision of the 
curriculum.” Dr. Newlon was the first superin- 
tendent of schools to be awarded this distine- 
tion. 





Department of Superintendence, Boston, 


February 25-March 1. 





Massachusetts Superintendents 


MONG the many excellent creations of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation under the skilful leadership of Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Education, 
none is more conspicuous for its vitality and 
virility than the annual group gatherings such 
as that of the state superintendents at Bridge- 
water on April 12-13-14. The social-acquain- 
tance feature was one of the notable features 
of the three days. The superintendents were 
feasted adequately at the Normal Hall dining- 
room, more than two hundred of them for two: 
breakfasts, two luncheons and two dinnefs. 
No language can convey any appreciable idea 
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what these hours together at the tables signify 
professionally. The good-natured jollying of 
one another, always in different group comrade- 
ship, makes these leaders feel as though they 
had always known one another. This feature 
has aided greatly the marvelous stability of 
the position of superintendents in the state. 

Aside from the notable leadership of mem- 
bers of the State Department and of outstand- 
ing superintendents in the state there were 
addresses by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of Boston, 
Herbert C. Parsons, deputy commissioner of 
probation; Paul C. Stetson, superintendent, 
Dayton, Ohio; Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John Adams, 
London (England) University. The cities 
represented on the program by superintendent 
or some associate were: Haverhill, Boston, 
Framingham, Auburn, Sutton, New Braintree, 
Warren, West Brookfield, Longmeadow, Hamp- 
den, Wilbraham, Ayer, Shirley, Boxford, West 
Springfield, North Adams, Norwood, Holyoke, 
Concord, Newton, Northbridge, Stoneham, Wal- 
tham, Somerville, Wellesley, Chelsea, Brook- 
line, Ashburnham, Winchendon, Easthampton, 
Southampton, Westhampton, Granville, Sandis- 
field, Southwick, and Tolland. 

It was an exceptional program with seven 
sessions wholly devoted to professional pro- 
motion, with such subjects: “The School Re- 
port,” “Education Week,” “Local, Social, and 
Civic Organizations,” “Payment by Results in 
Education,” “The Public School and Social 
Welfare,” “Profit or Loss,” “Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” “Social Service of Public Schools,” 
“The Physically Handicapped,” “Shifting the 
Emphasis in Education,” “The Principalship,” 
“Health Education,.” “Science in the Junior 
High Schools,” “Art and Handwork,” “ Home 
Economics,” “ School Business Administration,” 
“Improvement of Instruction,” “ Successful 
Supervision,” “The Classroom Visit,” “Teachers’ 
Meetings,” “ Professional Study,” “Records of 
Pupil-Progress,” and “ Monthly Bulletins.” 





Dr. Frederick L. Bogan has been elected 
president of the Boston School Board for the 
fourth successive term, which breaks all records. 





Matzen and Taylor 


R. JOHN M. MATZEN, who retired from 
the state superintendency of Nebraska 

in January, had one of the longest terms of 
service of any state superintendent in 
Nebraska history. He was promoted from one 
of the best county superintendencies in the 
State by appointment when State Superintend- 
ent W. H. Clemons died on January 9, 
1920. He is a man of affairs iv a large business 
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way as well as a devoted educational leader. 
We quote from a personal letter from a pro- 
fessional arid personal friend: “By virtue of 
his office Mr, Matzen was secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the State Board for Vocational 
Education. His co-operative spirit and cons 
structive leadership, in a large measure, com- 
tributed to the success of vocational education 
in Nebraska. He has known how to assist im 
smoothing out difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings incident to adapting a comparatively new 
type of education to the already quite complex 
high school course of study.” 

Charles W. Taylor, who succeeds him, is 
from the faculty of the State University, the 
first man to go directly from the University to 
the state superintendency. He has had close 
relationship with vocational agriculture and 
home economics teachers, and is thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of the public school 
system of the state. He has entered upon his 
official career with a hearty reception from all 
school people. 





School Library Association 


HE meeting of the New England School 
Library Association at the Public Latin 
School of Boston (Pasteur Avenue) on Satur- 
day, May 21, promises to be highly interesting. 
Eugene Randolph Smith, principal of the 
Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, will 
speak on “The Inter-relationship of School 
Subjects and the Part the School Library Plays” 
in the forenoon. Luncheon will be served from 
12 to 1. 

In the afternoon Professor Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, will speak on “ Collateral Reading in Eng- 
lish and the School Library.” Teachers and 
others interested in education should attend 
this meeting. Those desiring luncheon are re- 
quested to advise Miss Burgess, librarian, at 
the school. 





World Federation of Education Associations, 
Toronto, Canada, August 7-12. 


California's Great Reform 


O MORE will the state superintendent of 
schools be elected by the people on a 
party ticket. No more wili there be likelihood 
of a hitter feeling between the state superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Education. 
There will be a State Board of Education of 
ten members appointed by the Governor for a 
ten-year term, one retiring each year. There is 
to be a state director of education elected by, 
the State Board of Education. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY 
SCHOOL’S responsibility for day-to-day 
behavior of its pupils is sometimes 
thought to begin when the boy or the girl leaves 
home in the morning and to end only when he 
or she has turned into the home doorway at 
the close of the school day. 

No school can possibly enforce its rules that 
far over those inclined to be unruly. There- 
fore the responsibility exists only in imagina- 
tion. 

Yet some principals not only accept such re- 
sponsibility, but invite and proclaim it. This 
they do by telling their pupils what they must 
and must not do, and threatening penalties for 
disobedience to the rules. 

No school should have rules it cannot expect 
to enforce in a reasonably large percentage of 
cases. A rule which is impossible of enforce- 
ment becomes a mockery. It tends to a con- 
dition of lawlessness in which the only rule is 
the breaking of rules on every possible occasion. 

To illustrate: Suppose a public school or 
teacher were to promulgate a rule against pupils 
attending entertainments on any evenings but 
Friday and Saturday. The purpose would be 
laudable enough. But in order to enforce such 
a rule all the teachers would have to turn 
spies and themselves attend every local per- 
formance on the forbidden evenings. The end 
would come much nearer to accomplishment 
through securing the voluntary co-operation of 
parents, community leaders, and the pupils 
themselves. 


EDUCATION’S OUTREACH 
NE of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is the growing disposition of the adult 
public to enroll in educational courses. Every- 
where is apparent the desire for self-improve- 
ment. People are athirst for knowledge, 
Opportunities which were either denied to these 
folks while they were young or were neglected 
by them, now are eagerly sought at sacrifice of 
time and strength and money—though the 
money part of it is the least part. 

Instruction has become available in response 
to demand. To some extent the instruction may 
have become available before there was much 
active demand for it. At any rate, any adult 
who is interested either in making up for the 
lost schooling of youth or in going on beyond 
high school or even college, can readily find 
ways of realizing that aspiration. 

The crowning achievement in bringing edu- 
cation to adults has been and is the university 
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Belding’s Page 


extension movement. The modern university 
has not been content with training the youth 
within its doors and on its campus. It reaches 
out, through correspondence and by group or- 
ganization, to those who were formerly sup- 
posed to be hopelessly contented in their 
outer darkness. 

Democracy that is true democracy distributes. 
not only the right and responsibility of gov- 
ernment, but the privilege of enlightenment, 
without which political institutions themselves 
are exceedingly insecure and extremely im- 
perfect. 

Massachusetts has been one of the pioneers 
in university extension. The individual who 
has organized and guided the work on behalf 
of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
is James A, Moyer, director of the division of 
university extension since its establishment in 
1916. To Mr. Moyer has recently come the 
deserved honor of election to the presidency of 
the National University Extension Association, 
which met at the University of North Carolina, 
and at the same session chose A. H. Yoder of 
North Dakota for vice-president and W. S. 
Bliner of Indiana for secretary-treasurer. 

Substantial as is the progress made in adult 
education during the past dozen years, the 
future holds even greater possibilities along 
that line. Enrollment in extensfon courses can 
and will be increased and multiplied. 


a ee 


Opportunities of schooling are by no means 
equalized throughout the United States, or 
throughout any one state. The thing will never 
be accomplished fully. But until it is more 
nearly attained than at present there should be 
no relaxation of effort in that direction. 





The “little red schoolhouse” was painted 
that color because it was cheap and economical. 
A different idea has inspired modern communi- 
ties in the erection of school buildings. The 
change is significant. 





Sometimes the raw material upon which edu- 
cators have to work is very raw indeed. 


P.S.—The writer of this page will be glad to 
hear from readers, in criticism or discussion 
of points here raised, or upon other educational 
matters which may be of timely interest. 
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Are Classroom Teachers Professional? 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
Columbus, Ohio 


HIS concerns some likeness and some differ- 
ences that I have observed between the 
teachers of the higher institutions of learning 
and those engaged in the lower schools, so- 
called, though I have but little sympathy with 
any such geometric layout as the terms 
“higher ” and “lower” imply. And this account 
is a mere line of notes without any attempt at 
philosophy or even logic. 

First, the college and university teachers, 
those of the professional schools included, 
seem to have far deeper and closer personal 
friendships than have the teachers of high and 
elementary schools. A campus is run in cliques, 
some. good and others not so good. These 
groups of friends number anywhere from three 
to eight or ten, and do not obey any rule of 
department relationships. 


occupation. This larger human nature with its™ 
greater openness of mind is especially marked 
in the men and women of middle age rather 
than in the men and women in early adult life,. 
and in those who have become elderly. The- 
old college professor has frequently become nar- 
rowed again. And on the other hand, the old 
high school teacher is frequently quite mel- 
lowed. 

Fourth, of course, the proportion of men to 
women in college work is far higher than im 
high school work, and very different from that 
of the men and women in elementary schools. 
In general, college teaching is a man’s occupa- 
tion though even in schools with almost all 
men students in the universities, relatively more 
and more women are being employed. Mas- 
culinity of a kind rules in the colleges and the 























“The most cheerful fact that I have observed in American education is that no- 
where and in no rank, so called, of the schools does private fortune or ancestry count 
at all as against personal merit of scholarship or of professional skill, In education, it 
matters not whether a man has Mayflower ancestry or none of record, or whether he 
has a fortune of a quarter of a million dollars by inheritance and is childless or is in 
poverty and debt unless through some serious fault of his own.” 


—- 


















Close and lifelong friendships exist between 
men in entirely different lines, and even in 
cases where their homes are miles apart. 

Two causes appear to be that tenure is much 
better in the higher institutions than in the 
lower, and that the professor has more free 
time than the high school teacher. 

Second, the higher teachers know their sub- 
jects much better than do the high school and 
elementary teachers. It is unusual for a col- 
lege teacher not to be in fact as well as in 
name “a specialist.” Among the causes of this 
difference are that a much higher fraction of 
the college professors have independent in- 
comes, which enable them to own private 
libraries, to operate home laboratories, and to 
travel freely; that the governing boards take 
greater care in selecting men; and that the 
college students make greater demands upon 
their teachers, thereby forcing them to keep on 
learning. 

Third, in general, the men and women in 
higher education lead easier lives, are less fre- 
quently overworked, have more opportunities 
for social contacts, and are less marked by their 


professional schools; it is slightly superior in 
the high schools; and has no place of import- 
ance in the elementary schools, which are con- 
trolled by femininity, though indignantly denied 
therein. 

Fifth, the technique of teaching grows 
steadily worse from kindergarten and primary 
on through grammar grades and high school 
into the college and out through the profes- 
sional schools. In the higher ranges the 
technique is almost absent; any teaching goes. 
And in the college and graduate school there 
is no shame for being a poor teacher; indeed, 
it is almost merit to care nothing about how 
well one teaches. 

I heard one famous professor say with great 
gusto: “Poor teacher, you say? Well, every 
real scientist is a poor teacher; we have no 
time for fancy tricks.” 

Per contra, I have been present at a very 
beautiful history lesson in a lower school in 
which all the points so dramatically and artis- 
tically developed were false history in content 
and in spirit. When I sadly remarked on this 
point an hour later and three miles away from 
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the scene, the city school superintendent re- 
plied: “Oh, well, it doesn’t matter; the main 
thing is that the students should be interested 
and should acquire ideas by the right method.” 

At the time I was a college teacher of eco- 
nomics, and I felt ill at ease, and do so yet 
upon this point. But the fact remains that in 
general our lower teachers are artists in their 
work and that the higher teachers are butchers. 

Sixth, the teachers of the lower schools— 
the high school included—have far more profes- 
sional spirit than the teachers in the higher 
institutions. Indeed, the college professors in 
general have no professional spirit at all. Omit 
the teachers in schools of education, and not 
one man in ten in these higher fields cares any- 
thing about the profession of education. Many, 
indeed, the great majority view “ education” 
as a non-existent figment of the fancy. (I 
use “education” here not in the sense of the 
process in the individual but in the sense of 
the societal institution in all grades.) Call a 
college professor—college presidents not in- 
cluded—an “educator” and look for a rebuke. 

Seventh, cities and entire states differ very 
greatly in their social disposition toward 
teachers. It is not socially degrading to be a 
teacher in many parts of the land, but it is in 
some. It is socially elevating to be a teacher 
in a few cities. In some states college pro- 
fessors are looked upon with condescension by 
very many citizens. In general, however, all 
kinds and grades and ranks and classes of 
teachers are rising in social esteem. And like- 
wise in general, the social prestige of the 
teacher runs about in line with the ages of the 
students in his charge; that is, the high school 
teacher socially outranks the elementary, and 
the university graduate professor outranks all 
lower. teachers. Of course, this has no justifi- 
cation whatever in the nature of humanity; but 
it happens to be a fact. 

It would be easy enough to make some com- 
ments upon the relative social ranking of the 
teachers in endowed colleges and those in state 
institutions, of those who teach the “liberal” 
subjects as compared with those teaching the 
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“practical” subjects. Even in the highest— 
so-called “ highest ”—institutions, such as law 
and medicine and engineering, there are dis- 
tinctions. That all such distinctions are un- 
American is obvious enough, that they are sur- 
vivals of antique social conditions, some of 
them even antedating feudalism, does not de- 
stroy them; nothing but thought can do this; 
and one reason why I cite the fact is to help 
destroy it. 

In England, a surgeon wholly outranks and 
eclipses a physician, and a landed farmer is a 
far higher man than a city merchant. When 
an American gets home again from overseas he 
laughs at this; but we Americans have almost 
as absurd fancies. In what American city is 
the dentist, however skilful, considered as 
socially just as eminent as a bank president? 
Look about for the facts. Yet in the hour of 
need, what a change of relationship! 

Eighth, the most cheerful fact that I have 
observed in American education is that nowhere 
and in no rank, so-called, of the schools does 
private fortune or ancestry count at all as 
against personal merit of scholarship or of 
professional skill. In education, it matters not 
whether a man has Mayflower ancestry or none 
of record, or whether he has a fortune of a 
quarter of a million dollars by inheritance and 
is childless or is in poverty and debt unless 
through some serious fault of his own. 

Education is a field in which what is com- 
monly called “ good character ” is all-important; 
that requires no definition. A serious defect in 
character soon eliminates anyone from _ the 
actual classroom, whatever may be the case of 
officials in control, who are not included in this 
review. There is something in the very 
nature of youth that gives the acid test to the 
class teacher from the first years to the last. 
Youth loves sincerity and justice and faithful- 
ness, kindness and all other good traits in 
adults. 

It is in character that the teachers of all 
schools and kinds come together in one great 
reconciliation. 





“Have you ever considered what the mere ability to read means? That it is the key which 
admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy and imagination? To the company of saint 
and sage, of the wisest and the wittiest, at their wisest and wittiest moments? That it enables 
us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, listen to the sweetest voices of all 


time? More than that, it annihilates time and space for us.”—James Russell Lowell. 
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The Improvement of Instruction 
By ANNIE C. WOODWARD 


President, Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 


OST educators today recognize the need 

of smaller classes and individual atten- 

tion; socialized recitations; visual aids 

through the use of the moving pictures, and 

intelligence tests, which offer a means of 

classifying students and helping them to dis- 
cover their talents. 

We should improve the economic and teach- 
ing conditions of the instructor. Good health 
is the first great need of the teacher. A 
teacher must be happy in order to do her 
best work and radiate a desirable influence. 

Too many splendid men and women, com- 
petently trained for their work, and seemingly 
able to do it, are laboring under some physical 
handicap, really slight, and easily corrected, 
but not given attention. 

An annual health examination would help one 
to correct errors, regulate his diet and exercise ; 
and direct his daily living habits, so as to solve 
the health problem, and thereby improve the 
instruction given. The classroom is not the 
place for a sick or incapacitated teacher. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
secures general health service at reduced rates, 
for any educator in our state. Encouragement 
should be given the teacher to keep physically 
fit, in order that hé may give the true value of 
his personality to the class. 

Teacher participation is certainly a thing 
which must come. The teacher must help, in 
determining the methods to be used in teaching 
his subject, the materials necessary to get the 
best possible results, as well as the content of 
the school’s curriculum. 

When a teacher enters a new school system 
she could be greatly aided by a standard in- 
struction sheet, the creation of the teachers in 
the department or subject to be taught; it 
could embody the principles agreed upon, and 
include traditions which had made schools suc- 
cessful. 

Supplementary material is essential. The 
need for a general school library with all that 
that means; department cabinets where books, 
pamphlets, magazines and reports pertaining 
to their work are kept. Individual files in the 
teachers’ home rooms have also come rapidly 
into use. This reminds me of a story. A 
teacher in arithmetic said: “ Joseph, suppose 
your mother made a cherry pie, and there were 
nine of you at table—your mother and father 
and seven children, how much of the pie would 
you get?” “An eighth,” said Joseph. “No! 
No! Joseph. Pay attention. There are nine 


of you. Nine, rememher. Don’t you know your 
fractions?” “Yes,” said Joseph, “I know my 
fractions, but I know my mother, too. She'd 
say she didn’t want no pie.” 


I wonder how many teachers not only know 
their subjects, but know their pupils, too? 
Are there any pupils going to be left out in 
the teacher’s reckoning? 


Knowing pupils outside the classroom 
brings the teachers into a very necessary re- 
lationship in their ability to give the greatest 
amount of help. School activities offer oppor- 
tunities to co-operate with pupils and parents. 
The idea of getting better acquainted will help 
to solve a large number of our problems. 
The extra-curricula meetings, concerts, enter- 
tainments and parent-teacher nights create 
and strengthen interest that carries over into 
the classroom. 


Teachers visiting other classes in the same 
school building and rendering comments and 
judgments tends to improve instruction. I know 
one school where they have prepared a rating 
sheet for this purpose, with marking grades of 
excellent, good, medium, acceptable, and un- 
satisfactory. 


Talks to teachers by teachers from other 
school systems and distant schools, on ways 
and means of obtaining results in teaching, have 
stimulating and vital effect because the ex- 
changes come from those actually trying out 
the methods. It is double-fold in its purpose, 
because ‘it helps those who receive and those 
who give. It is a wrong assumption that a 
teacher can be prepared for the business of 
teaching and then be released upon the world 
with no probability of further improvement in 
instruction durimg her professional career. She 
should have a constant active desire to be in- 
creasingly better able to cope with the problem 
of teaching, expressed while in service by her 
studying with our most progressive educa- 
tional leaders, in as many different educational 
centres as possible. 

There was a time in the medieval world 
when our forebears established a great prin- 
ciple in the medieval universities, which we 
know as the principle of “ freedom to teach and 
freedom to learn.” And there should never 
come a time when instruction should be so 
biased, or methods so dictated and supervised, 
as to lose genuine freedom of inquiry into the 
unknown, or into present pressing exigencies. 

Our young people of today need a reorgani- 
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zation of our facts of education, in order that 
these facts may be used as the basis of a con- 
structive emotional training. We need, not a 
lesser mastery of facts, but a greater wisdom, 
in teaching the spiritual significance of facts. 
Up to the present we have been but dimly 
aware of instruction as the liberator of in- 
dividual potentialities. Now, however, we see 
clearly that instruction frees the soul. As I 
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agree with Dr. Randall J. Condon, when he 
says that our ideals should be:— 


“To reveal truth and beauty, 

To develop intelligence and skill, 

To inculcate social and civic ideals 

For a broader and richer personal life. 


“The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, but, finding first what may be, 
Then find how to make that fair, up to our means.” 





Objectionists vs. Opportunists 


By CLARENCE E. HOWELL 


Director of Junior Schools, Trenton, New Jersey 


RE we in danger of becoming a profession 
of fault-finders? 

Observe the symptoms in almost any district 
or state professional meeting. By dint of 
much persuasion the program committee suc- 
ceeds in getting some busy principal or super- 
intendent to travel all night.in that comfort 
which Mr. Dooley so aptly describes when he 
says: “An’ now, whiniver I feel an over- 
powerin’ hankerin’ to thravel in a Pullman, I 
throw a five-dollar bill out’ve the window, 
stick a cinder in me eye, and go to sleep on 
the closet shelf!” Arrived at the meeting the 
speaker describes, as best he can, the inaugura- 
tion and progress of the educational experiment 
which the program committee felt worthy of a 
hearing. Promptly upon his conclusion the 
anvil chorus begins, in both major and minor 
keys, and with infinite variations according to 
the manipulative skills of the performers. 

From all sides all possible and impossible 
objections are raised and hurled at the speaker, 
or passed from mouth to mouth. If he holds 
his position, or retreats in good order, the one 
ultimate and unanswerable argument is: “ Well, 
that may be all right in your school, but in my 
school it would never work. You see we have 
a peculiar situation,” etc., etc., etc. 
copyrighted B.C, 711.) 

After which the visiting speaker, having had 
his egotism and educational immaturity prop- 
erly reprimanded, is free to return to his own 
country, surfeited by the warmth and enthusi- 
asm of his sojourn in a strange land. 

It is professionally proper that we should be 
trained to see faults, but there is a difference 
between the critical and analytical method of 
doing it. 


(Formula 


The former implies a harping upon 
the error committed, whereas the latter seeks 
merely to resolve the whole into its parts for 
detailed consideration. It is this scientific atti- 
tude of mind we need to cultivate. Perhaps 
we think we are using it when we_ promptly 
proceed to attack any new theory or practice 
brought to our attention, but frequently the 


fury of our charge takes on the elements of 
unrestrained destruction rather than orderly 
analysis, 

What is your reaction to a new idea? Do 
you see in it possibilities; suggestions which 
you can adapt to your situation, or are you 
immediately on the defensive, throwing up this 
and that difficulty, picking this and that trivial 
flaw in a more or less frenzied effort 
to entrench firmly in present 
practices? Are you one who instantly and 
instinctively raises objections, or are you one 
who sees opportunity written large in the ex- 
periences and suggestions of others? 

Upon your thinking response to these ques- 
tions depends your self-classification as an ob- 
jectionist or an opportunist. 


yourself 


Teachers who attend summer sessions or 
professional study courses sometimes react 
after this same manner to the lectures they hear 
and the books they read. Some of them seem 
to take peculiar delight in proving to them- 
selves, and to as many of their neighbors as 
will lend a willing ear, now hopelessly crazy 
the professor is and how the author of the text- 
book contradicts himself on every other page. 
One is sometimes led to wonder why these 
friends spend their good money and time in 
order to expose themselves to something to 
which previous inoculations, of one kind or 
another,seem to have rendered them immune. 
Perhaps a partial explanation is contained in 
the remark of a summer student who said of 
Teachers College: “I need my degree, but, 
really, you know, aside from that these people 
have nothing for me!” 

Fortunately, we have a predominance of the 
other type of teacher, those who assiduously 
attend summer sessions, scan educational litera- 
ture, and join study courses in order that they 
may get points of view at variance with their 
own, and from them be stimulated to broader 
and better accomplishments. 

Administrators notice a great difference in 
the manner in which teachers receive sugges 
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tions. It is easy to talk with some concerning 
their work; to analyze, to discuss, to suggest. 
There are others who seem to crawl into their 
shells at the least sign of approach, and from 
whose shock-resisting,  self-justifying,  self- 
perpetuating armor opportunity recoils in dis- 
array. The same may be said about some prin- 
cipals, in fact even superintendents. It is diffi- 
cult for all of us to keep our minds open, and 
to hear our work criticised without resentment. 
Yet that is exactly what we must train our- 
selves to do if we are to truly progress. Stag- 
nation means decay, we must either move for- 
ward, slip backward, or fossilate where we are. 
No amount of voluble talking can deviate the 
inevitable, as the man realized who once said 
that when the tongue wags at the rate of 
2,000 revolutions per minute the brain is in 
neutral. 

Perhaps there is instinct back of our reaction 
to criticism; the instinct of self-preservation 
so strongly developed that we bristle up at 
any threat of attack. However, when this 
assumes the proportions of a barbed wire en- 
tanglement so intricate and far-flung that one 
cannot get within ear-shot of its owner, defence 
has been carried to the point of absurdity. 
Yet there are such people in the school busi- 
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ness, altogether too many of them, people with 
whom you can never even reach the main point, 
so busy are they in erecting alibis against 
imagined criticisms they think you have made 
or about to make. Blessed be the teacher who 
can listen intelligently, discuss impersonally, 
and glean some good no matter how abundant 
the chaff. 
_ Have you a mind-set favorable to sugges- 
tions ? Are you an experimenter or a prediges- 
titator? What is your habitual reaction when 
you hear about a new experiment in education, 
or when someone approaches you in an effort 
to stimulate professional growth? Do you 
rattle your quills and say: “It can’t be done in 
my school,” or “ We've tried that and it proved 
a failure,” or do you see in it an opportunity to 
adapt certain features to the improvement of 
your own situation, and to try again more in- 
telligently and sympathetically? Your candid 
answer wil! indicate that you have either closed 
your educational apperceiving apparatus, or 
kept it open to broad-minded, constructive an- 
alysis, 

Your personal attitude toward educational 
problems is the one most important factor in 
your professional life. 





Objectives of the Junior High School 


By HENRY KING 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ITH the present trend toward utilizing 
so many of the resources of the public 
schools to stimulate group consciousness in the 
minds of adolescents, the social studies may 
soon become the core of the Junior High 
School curriculum. Meanwhile, notwithstand- 
ing the many recent changes in presenting our 
social studies, we can still explore with the 
interest of an adventurer. Dr. Law of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, tersely expressed the 
changing conditions when he said: “ The course 
of study won’t stand still long enough to have 
its picture taken.” But since the Junior High 
School and the vital teaching of civic studies 
are both but children in the educational family, 
we welcome this evidence of vitality, for static 
is deadly, and change a law of life. 

In formulating our course of study let us 
consider the fusing of the social studies into a 
general course. It has been tacitly admitted 
that, in Junior High School, boundary lines 
separating subject matter should be very dim 
where, in the psychological life of the pupil, 
such lines do not exist. As evidence of this 
tacit admission, witness the pre-vocational in- 
stead of vocational plan; sewing and cooking 


have broadened into a study of clothing and 
foods, and these combined into a unit of home- 
making; while both science and mathematics 
have been generalized. 

In keeping with this trend would it not be as 
wise to break from the traditional, and general- 
ize our social science subjects? As it is, we 
are striving to socialize our history—to human- 
ize our geography. The best way to attain 
such strivings is to merge these ideas by 
teaching a composite course and not leave the 
information to be assembled by the pupil when 
he finds he must have a unified and coherent 
view. 

Many citizens appear to have knowledge un- 
supported by right attitudes, judgments and 
ideals. Real knowledge must be expressed in 
conduct. 

Dr. Strayer says: “ Education is worth just 
the difference it makes in the activities of the 
individual who has been educated.” Subjectively, 
we can get our citizenship through the regular 
classroom, but objectively, it must be caught 
and translated into conduct through a daily 
regimen of practice. A classroom of social 
service will meet such a need. 
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Personal and Professional 


ANNE M. GODING, for more than a quarter 
of a century principal of the City Normal 
School, Washington, D.C., will retire from the 
principalship at the end of this school year. 
This is entirely voluntary on her part and is 
not because of age or ill-health. She has been 
in the city school system for forty-four years, 
in the City Normal School thirty-four years, 
and principal twenty-six years. No woman 
has been more genuinely professionally pro- 
gressive than has Miss Goding. The Washing- 
ton City Normal School is one of the few 
that have insisted upon retaining the old two- 
year course of training. Miss Goding has been 
crusading for a three-year course, which is to 
be established ir September, and she feels that, 
as she would have to retire in a few years, she 
owes it to her successor to give an opportunity 
to establish the new courses. 

ALLEN P. KEITH, superintendent, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, issues one of the most 
scientifically illuminating bulletins we have 
seen. New Bedford is the sixth city in the 
state in population (119,539), seventh in average 
membership in school (17,346), fourth in valua- 
tion ($220,203,600), fifth in valuation per pupil 
($12,724), eleventh in expenditure per pupil 
($91.05). In local taxation thirty-sixth in the 
thirty-nine cities in the state ($6.54). There are 
882 men and women who are learning to speak, 
read and write good English during their noon 
hour in the sixteen mills of the city. New 
Bedford leads every city in the United States in 
the number of adults in factory classes. The 
state examining physician gives New Bedford 
first place in posture work of the teaching 
corps. 

IRA T. CHAPMAN, superintendent of Eliza- 
beth, N.J., as we have recently said editorially, 
has as remarkable professional team work as 
any city we know, and as a result of Extension 
courses which his principals and teachers have 
taken in the last three years they have joined 
him in the preparation of a skilfully developed 
course of study of the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary schools. The guiding spirit in all of 
the arrangements is Miss Isobel Davidson, 
director of elementary education. She says:— 

“Purposes to be accomplished are more 
clearly defined in the minds of those-who have 
applied fundamental educational principles in 
the selection of materials and methods. 
Glimpses of the unity and wholeness of both 
subject matter and child-life replace the frag- 
mentary one-year view of subject matter and 
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child-life which teachers usually have. It gives 
all teachers a feeling of freedom in criticising 
the outlines and forms a basis for co-operative 
effort in improving them. 

“Why we do what we do in teaching. What 
to choose from the vast field of subject matter 
to meet the social and mental needs of the 
learners. How to use the materials, or, what 
the teacher does with it, and what the children 
do with it. What results or changes desired 
in children. Where to find things.” 


MILDRED ENGLISH, assistant  superin- 
tendent, Raleigh, North Carolina, has skilfully 
prepared “A Suggestive List of Activities of 
the Grades.” She says: “Because a project 
or activity has been successfully developed by 
a third grade in one school is no reason why it 
will prove successful in every third grade. It 
is never wise to make use of ‘ready-made’ 
activities in the schoolroom. The activity 
should grow out of a natural situation. It is 
necessary to make use of the purposes advanced 
by the pupils themselves. The teacher will sel- 
dom, if ever, be able to plan in advance the 
particular projects that the class will under- 
take. One of the functions of the teacher in 
work of this type is to guide the pupils to select 
from among the many activities which appeal 
to them as valuable those which will lead to the 
highest levels of growth, and then to guide 
the children in developing the activity chosen 
so that right habits and attitudes as well as 
knowledge will result. By such guidance the 
child is kept from choosing superficial activi- 
ties and at the same time is given an oppor- 
tunity to do something in which he is genuinely 
interested. If we work in harmony with the 
learning process the child will be an active 


participant in planning and in carrying on the 
work of the school.” 





CHARLES B. BOYER, superintendent, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J., has few equals in the preparation 
of attractive school documents, and no city 
excels Atlantic City in professional enterprise 
in the publication of his material. His “Course 
of Study of Physical Education of the First 
Eight Grades,” 292 pages; “A Course of Study of 
Primary Grades,” all subjects, 140 pages, and “A 
Course of Study, Grammar Grades,” 234 pages 
contain 666 pages of masterful, progressive scien 
tific professional study of the needs of any up- 
to-date American school system. Superintendent 
Boyer is one of the most progressive advocates 
of professional democracy, and he has rare skill 
in the presentation of his activities. 
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-and for teaching success 
equip yourself with 
Compton’s National Teachers’ Service” 


Your diploma signifies that you are prepared to teach. Service places at your instant call the best thinking of 
Now ...one more important step to assure your teach- America’s greatest educators... lesson-plans, outlines, 
ing success. Provide yourself with material, accepted type-studies, complete projects, models for countless ad- 
by foremost educators, which will enable you to apply ditional projects... profusely illustrated current material 
the modern*methods you have learned in normal school. mailed every month, graphic pages on every subject, 
G Written by people thoroughly acquainted with school- presented as the teacher at her best should always pre- 
room needs and the problems confronting the teacher sent it. GQ Read below what leaders in the teaching 
in her everyday work—Compton's National Teachers’ profession say of Compton’s. 











































CEORGE D. STRAYER (Professor of Educational Adminis- ing less than a group of geniuses at work upon a problem in 

tration, Teachers’ College. Columbia University). “I am glad N O T E TO which they not only put their energy and souls, but their very 

to express my very great appreciaticn of the services which the S Cc H O O L life. 1 can not write in terms of too great praise.” 

publishers and the board of editors responsible for Compton's J 

have rendered.” 4 IT ‘S S. P. CAPEN (Chancellor, University of Buffalo). “I know 

— EX EC UL IVE of nothing like Compton's, nothing that compares with it in 

; WILLIAM B. OWEN (Principal, Chicago Normal College) The. Teacher who applies to interest, suggestiveness. and range.” re 
> “You have done a real service in preparing Compton's Ik is you for a position, and informs , , 
4 modern, simple, accurate, reliable, attractive, stimulating, and eA Fn W. N. BAGLEY (Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 

A informing.” Service. merits your courteous Columbia University). “From every source I hear glowing (a 
Vb consideration. For she comes tributes to the excellencies of Compton's. My own examina . 
‘sy H. B. WILSON (Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif.). to you Pate tape ol the - tion of the work convinces me that these tributes are most i 
Nea “The total result you have secured can be attributed to noth: OC Rayne richly deserved.” eae 
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Moore- Wilson Readers 


[See Book Page. | 
CHOOL books are second only to the per- 
sonality of a teacher in the creation of an 
America in which the domestic and social, 
civic and religious, industrial and commercial 
life of the coming generation shall be better 
than it now is, better than it has ever been. 

School readers afford more opportunities to 
create personal character and community 
morale than all other school books combined, 
partly because of what they are but more be- 
cause the public has been educated to provide 
many series of school readers as “ Supplemen- 
tary.” It looks as though publishers intend 
now to make their school readers so unlike 
other school readers as to broaden the culture 
and ennoble the character of school boys and 
girls. 

It begins to look as though “ The Little Red 
Hen ” had gone to roost; that the “ candlestick” 
is no longer the only equipment in the gym- 
nasium, and that the length of the line in a 
school reader is not of necessity to be of a 
length never seen elsewhere. 

Seriously, school readers as a whole must 
present all varieties of science and sentiment, 
must create culture, must inspire love of art, 
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must give the thrill of biography, and through 
all and above all appreciation of the literature 
that will be enjoyable through life. 

We are led thus to detour because Maude 
Moore and Harry B. Wilson and their pub- 
lishers have dared to create a series of school 
readers that are not so wrapped up with psy- 
chological red tape as to prevent a healthy 
flow of arterial joy. We would not dare say 
this if we thought there was to be a merry 
warfare in which the “ all-alike ” school readers 
will combine in a defensive Chinese-like strug- 
gle to hold the traditional battle line, but we 
dare say it because we believe most sincerely 
that this series of beautiful, inspiring, charm- 
ing school readers of “ Fairies from Fairyland,” 
“A Peep Into Fairyland,’ “An Open Door to 
Fairyland,” “A Child’s Book of Fairy Games,” 
“ Rainbow Fairies,” “Giving Wings to Words,” 
and “Across the Rainbow Bridge” is merely 
the advance guard of various series of school 
readers through which children will enjoy all 
phases of literature that the immortals have 
created. This day and age should pass on to 
American life children who are to be the 
America of tomorrow, not the vocabulary of 
ages long gone, but in the language of today, 
in the school life of today, the spirit of the 
Fairies that is eternal. 
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Letters of a Superintendent 


ORDER WITHOUT SILENCE 
To the Principals :— 

There are a few things in regard to adminis- 
tration that I desire to call to your attention. 

It has come to my attention from time to 
time that pupils who have had trouble of one 
kind or another with a teacher are transferred 
to another teacher of the same grade. This 
should not be done except under exceptional 
circumstances, because it has a tendency to 
undermine the teacher’s authority. It should 
never be done until after the teacher princi- 
pally interested is consulted. It should never 
be done on a pupil’s request unless the con- 
ditions are very much out of the ordinary. To 
transfer a pupil who has defied his teacher or 
who has refused to do his work properly will 
surely have a bad effect on the pupil. 

I have noticed a tendency in some buildings 
on the part of some teachers to criticise pupils 
for talking during basement periods, etc. I 
can’t see very much objection to allowing the 
pupils to communicate with one another. I do 
not want to make a ruling on this point because 
it comes within the provision of the principal, 
but I suggest that you consider the question 
of whether or not there is too much repression 
of children in the school buildings. There can 
be order without silence. Certainly it seems 
strange that two or several teachers will carry 
on a conversation and have it interrupted by 
one of their own number who drops out of 
the conversation in order to tell the children 
that they must not talk. 


Philosophy of the Recent Past 
ALPH ~ BARTON PERRY, professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University, since 
1914, has rendered teachers and interested lay- 
men the best service of any writer about phil- 
osophy and philosophers since 1860. His book 
on “Philosophy of the Recent Past” clarifies 
the philosophical atmosphere of America as in- 
fluenced by European philosophy as it has been 
done nowhere else. 

Americans did little thinking along philo- 
sophical lines until after the Civil War. Until 
after the creation of the American Republic all 
Vigorous thinking was on questions involving 
the relation of the Colonies to the Mother 
Country, and with the creation of the Federal 
Government those responsible for this creation 
did their important thinking on vital questions 
of social, civic, and industrial adjustments of 
the colonists to one another. 

This adjustment became more and more 
hazardous until after 1840, when for a quarter 
of a century it was more and more tragic, Not 
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until intense thought could be liberated from 
the conflict of sections was there any signifi- 
cant philosophical thinking. 

As by magic Americans were liberated from 
the tragedy of sectional issues and were con- 
cerned chiefly with economic relations with 
Europeans and something entirely new in 
European philosophy, and American thought 
was vigorously grappling with evolution, and 
the clearing thinking was led by scientists, 
Asa Gray, the most famous botanist of the 
New World, and Louis Agassiz, the most emi- 
nent geologist and biologist. Every ambitious 
thinker went above Gray and Agassiz to Her- 
bert Spencer and Hegel. 

Ralph Barton Perry makes it as interesting 
as it is important to trace clearly the trans- 
scendentalism of Emerson and his associates, 
the Hegelianism of William T. Harris, Howi- 
son and Josiah Royce; the pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James, and the ardent democracy of John 
Dewey. 

Here is a history of philosophic thought in 
America in its relation to relatively modern 
European leadership which every student of 
education will enjoy reading and through this 
reading have a first-hand knowledge of the 
rise and fall of American philosophers, 
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Character Chats 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 





Stone Walls 


HAVE a sloping spot in my backyard that I 

wish to turn into a garden. It becomes 
necessary for me to build a stone wall across 
the lower end. I suppose I could have hired 
a man, told him just. what I wanted done, paid 
the bill and so have become the owner of a 
stone wall. But I preferred to build that stone 
wall myself. I wanted to place one stone on 
the other and watch the wall grow. I wanted 
stones of a certain shape and size and of vari- 
ous colors, and I wanted to go out with a 
wheelbarrow and collect them myself. 

I started that wall several weeks ago and I 
am still building it. Every day in the cool of 
the morning or as evening comes I collect the 
stones that I cement together. 
of the little work I do every day, the wall is 
slowly growing into the shape I desire. When 
it is finished it will be my wall, for it will 
represent a thought which I have brought into 
being and worked out in stone. No one could 
have gone up and touched the thought I had. 
That was hidden away in my head, but anybody 
can go up and touch the wall, for it is made 
of stones. Behind everything any person does 
there is some kind of thought. Behind worthy 
things, worthy thoughts; behind evil things, 
evil thoughts. 

Our thoughts build us up out of nothingness. 
They determine our whole lives, whether we 
are to be clean or unclean; careless or careful; 
irritable or patient; disagreeable or lovable; 
criminals or decent citizetis. 

We may not realize it but we are building 
stones walls for ourselves all the time. These 
walls run down through our lives from the 
cradle to the grave. 


The stones are the daily 
deeds we do. 


Some are as beautiful as dia- 
monds; some crumbling like clay; some harsh 
and jagged of edge and unsightly to the eye. 
Whatever we do goes into our wall, either to 
hem us in and shut us away from the light of 
God’s love and the friendship of our fellow men 
or set our lives off as bowers of beauty where 
order reigns and loveliness grows up and 
blossoms, and birds of happiness sing and build 
their nests. 

I imagine there is one spectator who stands 
in the highway and watches us build our walls, 
noting each stone we select and the care with 
which we lay it in place; and I imagine He 
wants us to build a noble wall, and that He 
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As the result . 


rejoices when we shun the poor stones and 
pick out the ones of good color and shape, 
even though we have to trundle our wheel- 
barrow far afield to find them. 

We can tell, you and I, whether we are 
building a good wall or a bad one. There is a 
subtle something in our hearts which saddens 
whenever a bad stone is set in place and re- 
joices whenever a good one beautifies the wall. 
Let us look at the day that has just passed. 
Is there a bad stone set in that section of the 
wall? If there is, can we ever take it out? 
I fear not. Once set in place no stone can ever 
be removed. The best we can do is to so 
surround it with lovely stones that its ugliness 
is lost in the general beauty. 

Best wishes for a happy day and a wheel- 
barrow full of splendid stones at the end of 
the day’s work. 


Faith 


HEN a farmer goes forth in the morning 
to work in his fields he carries in his hands 
the tools that he will need. He labors all the 
day, resting now and then under the shade of 
a friendly tree, and at night goes slowly home- 
ward, his feet dragging through weariness 
of the labor he has done. To the last glance 
of his backward eye the green things across 
his acres appear no larger than they were when 
the day dawned. The rising in the early hours, 
the tramping forward in the dew, the carried 
tools, the hardened hands, and the sweating 
brow have all been silent testimony of a 
great faith within the soul of the farmer that 
the harvest follows where toil has led the way. 
The slow stages by which the wheat rises from 
the seed to the green stalk and the golden sheaf 
do not discourage the silent faith that orders 
the life of him who toils daily in the fields. 
Without the faith man has in man _ the 
nations of the earth would blow into wild dis- 
order like white sand sifted by the wind. 
Without the faith man has in nature the 
weed would conquer all the tillage of the earth; 
the fruit trees would cease to bear their gifts; 
the animals that labor would run wild, and 
nature, stern and unrelenting, would establish 
savagery in the very homes of men. 
Without the faith man has in himself there 
would be no growth up out of the earth and 
the passions of the earth to the. bright fields 
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of love and peace where each man struggles 
for the right because he struggles for the 
happy things somewhere dwelling in his better 
self. 

Without the faith man has in God there 
would be no hope and no looking forward to the 
wide realms where the soul lives on forever. 
Everything in life must come by slow growth 
even as the wheat rises, first the seed, then the 
stalk, then the golden grain, repeating the 
great circle of life itself. Because man has 
faith that the circle always will return into 
itself, even as men unto God, he has prospered 
and grown great in matters not only of the 
world but of the soul. 





Dandelions 


HE other day as I stood looking at the first 
yellow dandelion a little brown bee buzzed 
by and lit on the golden surface of the flower. 
“What a delightful place,” I thought, “to eat 
one’s dinner.” The little bee was of the same 
mind, for he was very busy for a long time. 
At last he rose up and flew to another golden 
banquet table. What a happy life he must live 
on sunny days, flying from flower to flower, 
sipping the nectar and carrying it away to the 
common storehouse in the hive. I think the 
bee is engaged in a very pleasant business. 
We may all learn a lesson from his industry 
and thrift, which in many ways are the two 
foundation qualities for all success. 

The hee spends all his time producing one 
of nature’s greatest delicacies. His path of 
‘duty lies in pleasant places. He has learned the 
great truth that good comes from good, so he 
seeks out the fairest blossoms in order that he 
may be able to make the sweetest honey. 

How wise that person is who picks out a 
life-work that is noble and worth while. From 
the day he begins to work at it until his death 
his task throws him into contact with splendid 
things. Each day adds a little joy or a little 
‘success to the sum total of his life. He may 
think, as he toils, that he is working for himself 
or family, but he is mistaken; he is working 
for the world. He is storing up, through his 
‘energy and thrift, a little golden honey for all 
mankind. Just think what the millions of 
hard-working human beings who have labored 
and died all down the centuries have added to 
the welfare of you and me. Each one of them 
has donated his bit to his own special brand of 
knowledge. From one hive of thinkers came 
by slow degree the development of electricity; 
from another, the steam engine; from another, 
the fine arts; from another, literature; from 
another mathematics, and so on. 

Just what hive of human energy we are going 
to work for is the serious question facing all of 
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us at some time or other. Let us in deciding 
remember this: All hives are worthy of the best 
that is in us; all are necessary; all add joy and 
comfort to present and future life; all are 
honorable; all require but one quality for success 
—hard work—orderly work—happy work. In 
whatever hive you toil, be a busy bee. 





Seeds 


ESTERDAY a little girl in one of the 
fifth grades came up to me and said: “I 
have some flower seeds. I want you to plant 
them in your new garden.” Of course, I 
accepted them, and with them the sweet smile 
and the kindly wish that went with them. I 
shall plant these seeds in a special place where 
the sun is warm and the soil rich and black. 
In due time the seeds will become sturdy plants 
and blossoms will peep out of the green leaves 
like happy faces. Very often, as I go by, I shall 
see these flowers and then this thought will 
come to me, what a difference the little girl. 
has made in my garden. How those blossoms 
brighten the earth and fill it with pleasant 
odors! 

What is true of a garden of earth and flowers 
is more than true of a garden of spirit and 
thoughtful deeds. How much happier we 
would all be if each one of us said to 
someone near us each day: “Here is a choice 
seed for your garden. I want you to plant it. 
Perhaps some day it will blossom and remind 
you of me.” 

There is such a variety of fine seeds that 
none of us need be without a pocketful all the 
time. There are thoughtful acts around the 
home before we come to school that will leave 
mother with a smile of happiness on her face; 
there are kindly deeds on the way to school 
that will brighten eyes and bring forth happy 
words; there are seeds of carefulness in cross- 
ing streets and seeds of looking after little ones 
who are on their way to school and seeds of 
cleanliness that scatter sunshine in the places 
where we are, and for the teacher, a very choice 
seed, cherished all over the world for the 
beauty of its blossoms—the seed of good con- 
duct. 





Hunting for Ugliness 


ESTERDAY I went hunting for ugliness 

It is quite a long walk from the station 

to my home and all along the way I looked 

for nothing but ugliness. I glanced at a mis- 

shapen birch tree that hung over a bank. It 

spoke of strength and struggle against many 

storms. It had a wild, rugged beauty about it. 

One could see at a glance that it had made the 
very best use of a poor location. 
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I saw a beetle crawl across the path. I 
could find no ugliness there. Its hard black 
shell was clean and glossy, and so beautifully 
carved that a jeweler might have used it for 
an expensive brooch. A 

I turned over a stone and a long red worm 
drew himself silently but with wonderful grace 
into a hole in the earth. There was no ugliness 
there. The long pencil-like body exactly suited 
the conditions under which the worm lived. 
Some people might have shuddered at the 
sight, but I could see nothing but a perfect 
blending of life into a peculiar environment. 

I went further and saw an old apple tree, 
bent down and broken by the weight of years, 
the heavy winter’s snow and the strong winds. 
The tree was dead except for a few shoots here 
and there that still found strength to bear 
leaves. On one shoot was a cluster of pink 
blossoms. Against the red-violet of the 
rugged trunk these blossoms seemed like ex- 
quisite cameos carved by a master hand. Here 
was life against death. Beauty in spite of de- 
cay. A bright blossoming hope in the face of 
gray despair. The sight was so beautiful, so 
full of meaning that I stood a long time and 
studied it. 

Then I rounded a corner, and came on the 
backyard of a great house. People of means 
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lived there. In that backyard was ugliness; g 
litter of paper in a corner of the fence; ag 
overturned ashbarrel; a wreck that was once ga 
hen-house, disorder, dirt, lack of care, plain 
ugliness. 

So I had to come from the woods where God 
lives and cares for things to the place where 
man lives and cares for things to find ugliness, 
This thought impressed me: What a wonderfy} 
spirit God must be when he has the whole 
world to care for, and millions of worlds be. 
sides, and everything in all the worlds, and yet 
so orders, so plants, so tends day and night, 
and finally so harvests, that nowhere can map 
find ugliness until he, himself, comes on the 
scene, and brings it with him. If there is 
beauty in the cool woods and across the fields 
and up the slopes of the purple-misted hills; 
and there is beauty in the drifting cloud, and 
the first evening star, and in all the spaces over 
which man has no control, then God must love 
beauty, for He has made nothing else; and since 
He loves beauty He must search for it in our 
souls as He searches for it in the leagues of the 
sea and the pastures of the land. 

I imagine if God finds pleasure in the glint 
from a beetle’s back, He must find joy in every 
soul that is radiant with the loveliness of pure 
and noble thoughts. 
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history of the writing machine. 


Remington 
TYPEWRITERS 








Why Schools prefer the 
Remington I ypewriter 


HE continued demand for Remington 
Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has for 
a long time been without a parallel in the 


The reasons for this demand are simple 
and obvious. The Remington is simple, 
strong and durable. It will stand the stress 
of school use. It is in all respects the ideal g 
teaching ma- 
chine. And the 
schools which 
employ the 
Remington for teaching purposes are furnishing 
exactly the kind of training which is demanded by 
the business world. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INCCRPORATED 
374 Broadway 





Branches Everywhere INew York 
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lerful Zeal for high professional standards 

whole on the part of teachers in South 

s be. Carolina was shown by enrollment 

d Jast summer for special study of 2,454 

: yet teachers in seven summer schools con- 

ght, ducted in the state, and in Asheville, 

man N. C., and at the University of Vir- 

1 the ginia, according to the Bureau of Edu- 

re is cation. In addition 2,425 teachers 

fiel were enrolled in the thirty-two study 

elds centres fostered by the extension divi- 

hills; sion of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 

, and South Carolina. 

Pian? Russian Prodigy 

love Professor at 18 

— A mathematical marvel, a youth of 

1 our eighteen, has been appointed a full 

f the professor at the University of Tash- 
kent, Russia. His name is Nicholas 

glint Nazaroff. He applied for admission 
at the Moscow University when he 

very was ten years old, but the authorities 

pure refused to accept his enrollment. In 
a special examination, however, he 
convinced them of his fitness, and he 

— graduated with a summa cum laude 

ar degree, the highest attainable honors 








when he was only fourteen years old. 


Filipinos Using 
More English 

Decline of the Spanish tongue in the 
Philippine Islands is the fault of 
Spaniards themselves, Don Luis de 
Oteyza, Spanish writer and journalist, 
declared recently after extensive 
travel over the islands. “English is 
now so woven into the warp and woof 
of Filipino life that only a miracle can 
destroy it,’ he said. The decline of 
the language which brought the Fili- 
pinos “virtually all the Occidental 
culture they had before Americans 
came on the scene, to say nothing of 
the tongue in which their religion was 
communicated to them,” is due to the 
fact, he said, that the Spanish “failed 
to do in 300 years what the Americans 
have done in less than thirty.” 


Negro School 
May Be Moved 

Dr. Albert C. Barnes has declared 
he will establish a new national negro 
educational centre to replace the 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa. a 
suburb of Philadelphia, and remove 
the foundation to New York, because 
of the proposed construction of a row 
of dwelling houses adjoining his prop- 
erty. Writing to the Merion township 
Commissioners, Dr. Barnes declared 
that the new building will ultimately 
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result in bringing the slums next door 
to his foundation, and “spoil the ideal 
he has been twenty years in realizing.’ 
The negro institution would be under 
the guidance of the National Urban 
League, the leaders of which are of 
both white and black races, Dr. Barnes 
said. The league is subsidized by the 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and Sage Foun- 
dations for furthering harmonious 
relations between the two races. 


Holyoke Women Win 
Equal Pay Campaign 

A long pressed demand for equal 
pay for equal work on the part of the 
woman teachers in the high school of 
Holyoke, Mass., was recently re- 
warded when the school committee 
agreed to their demands. A _ ruling 
was adopted whereby teachers per- 
forming the same functions as men 
teachers will receive the same pay 
scale, the total increase in the school 
budget amounting to some $4,000. 
Possession of a college degree will 
aid in reaching the maximum salary 
offered for a particular teaching posi- 
tion, and yearly increases in pay are 
provided for all classifications in the 
teaching force. 


District School 
Is a Back Number 


“The district school” is passing 
from the scene of American educa- 
tionab activities to be superseded by a 
more centralized system of control, 
the Bureau of Education has con- 
cluded as the result of study of ad- 
ministration of schools in the various 
states. The once-common unit, with 
its local board of trustees in full 
charge of school property, ‘choice and 
salary of teachers and the curriculum 
of the school, the Bureau’s investiga- 
tors stated, has had to give way to a 
larger unit made necessary for school 
taxation purposes. 


College Head Hits 
High School Methods 


That the large number of failures in 
colleges and universities today can be 
charged directly to the modern sys- 
tem of education employed in high and 
preparatory schools throughout the 
country is asserted by President S. S. 
Baker of Washington and Jefferson 
University. Dr. Baker’s comment 
was prompted by the large number of 
failures, especially among freshmen at 
the college at the close of the first 
semester. “There is not sufficient at- 
tention given to college preparatory 
work in high schoo! organization and 


it has become quite fashionable, in- 
deed, to ridicule college rules and re~ 
quirements, and this is done even at. 
high school commencements,” he said. 


“Sleeping on the Job” 
Pays College Expenses 


Climbing the ladder toward the goal: 
of success may not be accomplished. 
for the average youth by “sleeping on 
the job.” Yet two students at the 
University of Texas are doing just 
that, as a means of meeting their 
university expenses. An old law om 
the statute books of Texas provides 
that two men must sleep in the State 
Treasury every night. A tradition has. 
grown up that university boys should 
benefit by this job; so the problem of 
working one’s way through school is 
simplified for Edward Winston andi 
Sam Wheeler. 


Filene Points to 
Schools’ Fault 


Students in most commercial schools. 
are being prepared for small jobs and 
not executive positions, Edward A. 
Filene, president of the William. 
Filene’s Sons Company department 
store, Boston, Mass., declared re- 
cently. He said that if the present 
educational classes continue in busi- 
ness houses the commercial schools 
will lose prestige, and many eventually 
will close. He explained that the 
courses conducted by business houses 
and factories included such subjects 
as psychology, principles of salesman- 
ship, and even English and business 
arithmetic, as well as all technical re- 


“quirements of the business. “Work- 
ers who want to advance in modern. 
industry and business will require a 


greater concentration of training in 
scientific principles than students ap- 
parently are now getting,” he asserted. 


Plans Better Education 
For Japanese Girls 

The Japanese Imperial . Household 
Department at the wish of the Em- 
press has ordered Miss Shizuko 
Takeda, a former teacher of the Em- 
press, to leave for America and Eur- 
ope early in July to study moderr 
methods of women’s education. The 
Empress has expressed herself as. 
desirous of advancing the educational 
standards for girls in Japan. Miss 
Takeda will first visit the United 
States. She expects to spend about a 
year here. She will then proceed to 
Europe and return to Japan at the 
end of two years. 
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Tennessee State Aid 
Given to York Institute 


The State of Tennessee has backed 
the school for mountain boys and 
girls founded by Sergeant Alvin C. 
York, hero of the World War, with 
aan appropriation of $145,000. The 
Dill providing this fund has been 
signed by Governor Austin Peay. It 
establishes a state commission to aid 
Sergeant York in this work. Plans 
for the completion of the school build- 
ings are being drawn, while the school 
already is in operation in temporary 
quarters. Known as the Alvin C-. 
York Agricultural Institute, it is lo- 
«ated at Jamestown, Tenn., in the 
heart of the Cumberland mountains. 
Its purpose is to teach the boys and 
‘girls practical trades that will help 
them to better their condition. 


Curiosity of Boy 
Asset for Success 


Boys with a “curiosity complex” are 
more likely to succeed than boys not 
‘mentally alert and observant, accord- 
ing to Donald Sneddon, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Cooper 
Union Institute of Technology. The 
boy who has picked up a general 
knowledge about the structure of 
bridges, automobiles, street cars, tele- 
phones, and the like, stands a good 
chance, other things being equal, to 
‘pass the required intelligence tests for 
admission to the’ Institute of Tech- 
nology, Professor Sneddon said. “In- 
telligence, thorough high school train- 
ing and interest in their work are the 
three factors necessary for the suc- 
cess of engineering students,” he de- 
clared. 


Many Indiana Co-Eds 
Are Self-Supporting 


One-fifth, or 286 of the co-eds at 
Indiana University are self-supporting, 
saccording to the employment bureau 
at the office of the dean of women. It 
was found the same number of co-eds 
are working this semester as last, with 
cabout the same enrollment. Of the 
women at DePauw University, ten 
"per cent. are self-supporting, and at 
Butler, thirty per cent. 


Mexico Spurs 
Rural School Officials 


In an effort to make the rural school 
system of Mexico a harmonious ma- 
‘chine, with all elements working to- 
ward the education of the masses, the 
Department of Indigenous Culture, a 
dependency of the Secretariat of Pub- 
lic Education, has sent to all inspec- 
tors of instruction of rural schools a 
resolution pointing out the aims of 
the department and detailing the duties 
of the inspectors. The resolution 
adopted by the department is divided 


‘into five sections, some outstanding 





points of which follow: 1, Inspectors 
should constantly better their under- 
standing of their work. 2. They should 
seek the co-operation of the commun- 
ity. 3. Inspectors must learn with 
their own hands, doing construction 
work themselves, to be expert farmers, 
the best prepared teachers and the 
most inspired patriots. 4. Inspectors 
must be enthusiastic about their work 
and must provoke professional better- 


-ment of teachers under them. 5. They 


should instill patriotism in the individ- 
ual by bettering his material, economic 
and social condition..” 


Schools Near 
Arctic Opened 


Samoyed children in the wastes of 
northern Siberia are getting their first 
taste of schooling at the hands of 
soviet teachers. The Samoyeds are 
sparsely scattered from the Altai 
mountains to the Arctic ocean and 
have little written language, but their 
spoken language resembles the Finnish. 
Most of the Samoyeds are hunters 
and fishermen in the basin of the Ob 
and Yenisee rivers, but in the fifth 
century they are supposed to have been 
prosperous farmers in districts of the 
Altai mountains, where immense irri- 
gation canals were in operation before 
the Turks overran southern Siberia 
and drove the farmers out. 


Teacher Placement 
In California 

Teacher placement in California for 
the 4,265 teachers who availed them- 
selves of this service during 1925 cost 
approximately $90,912, according to a 
study recently made by L. P. Farris, 
principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Oakland. This is an 
average of abeut $21.31 for each 
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teacher placed. Thirty teacher-placing 
agencies are maintained in the state, 
eighteen of which are maintained by 
educational institutions for the benefit 
of their graduates and students and 
twelve by commercial concerns. About 
3,000 more teachers registered for 
placement during 1925 than during the 
preceding year. For placement through 
commercial agencies the approximate 
average cost of teachers was $58; 
through the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, approximately $29; and 
through educational institutions, only 
$3, says a Department of the Interior 
statement. 


Student Gives Impressions 
Of “Floating University” 


A London reporter who asked one 
of the men students on the “Floating 
University” for his impressions of the 
trip, quotes him in the following ex- 
traordinary language: “We've hiked 
all over the high seas and we've been 
jolly busy collecting hotel stickers for 
our bags and knowledge for the lump 
behind our horn-rims. Sure, we've 
got going good and plenty on the edu- 
cational stuff, but I took the biggest 
bite out of the sightseeing. Say! 
When I saw the Taj Mahal at Agra I 
thought I could never look on a New 
York skyscraper without getting 
dyspepsia. And, oh boy! The Acro- 
polis at Athens lifted my hat right 
off.” 


Teachers Offered 


Hygiene Course 


In order to promote health habits 
among the mass of the people, the 
Bureau of Health Education of Chile 
has organized a correspondence course 
in hygiene, intended especially for 
primary-school teachers. 
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Graduates’ Dresses 
To Be “Home Product” 


To stimulate interest in the con- 
sumption of home products and do 
their share toward aiding the city's 
textile industry, girls of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., high school’s graduating 
class will wear white organdy dresses 
at graduation in June made from cot- 
ton cloth woven in local mills. 


Co-Education Rare 
In France 


Co-education is having a hard time 
in France. Where there are higher 
educational institutions for the two 
sexes in one city, the two schools be- 
gin and end their vacations on differ- 
ent’ days to prevent the men and 
women traveling together. Segrega- 
tion is the rule in the government 
system, until the university is reached. 
Recently women in Paris were ad- 
mitted to the highest Normal Schooi, 
after years of effort. In a_ girls’ 
school, when a male professor con- 
ducts a course, a woman inspector 
must remain in the room. 


Fathers Protest 
College Auto Ban 


A surprising number of fathers pro- 
test when colleges restrict use of auto- 
mobiles by students, according to Pro- 
fessor C. J. Tilden, of Yale Univers- 
ity. “Many fathers consider the use 
of an automobile by their sons to be a 
distinct social asset,” he explained. 


Modern College 
Not for Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, Thomas « Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Franklin and Grover 
Cleveland would never have received 
degrees from modern American uni- 
versities in the opinion of Professor 
Walter L. Whittlesey of the politics 
faculty of Princeton University. “It 
is not very likely that Lincoin would 
have come to college today,” Profes- 
sor Whittlesey said, “for his class was 
too far dcwn the social scale and the 
cost would have been prohibitive. 
Moreover a mind like his would have 
outrun all bounds and been unwelcome 
in the average university.” 


Have One Pair Pants, 
Take Turns at School 


Two brothers in a rural community 
near Waurika, Okla., are pnpils in the 
same school, but they never attend on 
the same day. When neither ap- 
peared one day an investigation re 
vealed that the boys had only one pair 
of pants fit for school wear. They 
had been taking turns. Then one of 
the boys fell into a mudhole while 
wearing the pants, and it took all day 
to dry them, so they both had to stay 
at home. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 





GLACIER TONGUES in the Can- 
adian Rocky Mountains have shown a 
more pronounced retreat in recent 
years than previously, according to the 
Smithsonian Institution. By a com- 
parison with measurements of the 
Lyell Glacier made in 1858, it was 
found that the glacier’s tongue had re- 
ceded 340 yards, an average of five 
yards annually. Since 1922 the tongue 
of the Freshfield Glacier has with- 
drawn 110 yards, an average of twenty- 
eight yards a year. 


FORTY YEARS have been spent in 
taking a single picture and it is not yet 
completed. Forty years ago eighteen 
world-wide observatories agreed to 
undertake the work of photographing 
the sky. At the present time there are 
nineteen observatories on the list, and 
of these all but four were among the 
original workers, but only a few have 
completed their shares. The number 
of charts necessary to cover the whole 
sky is considerably over 20,000 and 
each of these 20,000 plates is exposed 
three times. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS must find a 
market for an extra 6,500,000 bushels 
of corn and 12,000,000 bushels of oats 
as a result of the substitution of trac- 
tors for horses and mules and the con- 
sequent drop in the number of work 
animals on farms of the state, it was 
pointed out by E. T. Robbins, live- 
stock extension specialist of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL invested 
in foreign countries during the first 
quarter of 1927 totaled more than 
$360,000,000, exceeding by seventy-two 
per cent. investments of the same kind 
during the first quarter of 1926. This 
development is contrary to numerons 
predictiorls made at the beginning of 
the year that the volume of new for- 
eign loans would dwindle during 1927. 


RUMANIAN CENSUS is to be 
conducted with honesty. A government 
decree provides imprisonment and fines 
for subjects giving false data. The 
only exception to the decree against 
falsifying is in the case of women who 
declare themselves younger than they 
actually are. No fine or prison term 
will be levied upon them. 


FRENCH BEGGARS have a “Man- 
ual for the Use of Beggars” to in- 
struct them in the art of mendicancy. 
Most of the chapters are devoted to 
technical instruction, such as how to 
operate at baptisms, marriages, fu- 


nerals and the methods of attracting 
sympathetic attention. There is in- 
struction in how to seem blind, simu- 
lation of certain ailments, faking 
suicide attempts and the concealment 
of legs or arms for displacement by 
false ones. 


BRAZILIAN WEDDINGS, as well 
as funerals, are public functions. 
Officials arrive before the hour and 
open all the doors and windows of the 
home, indicating the ceremony is open 
to the public. A long procession from 
the home of the bride to the church is 
an important part of the ceremony. 
The longer the procession the wealth- 
ier the bride or bridegroom. The same 
is true with funerals. 


CITY PAWNSHOPS of Paris, 
with accommodations for 200 cars, 
have been obliged, for the last six 
months, to turn away an average of 
two cars every day that are offered as 
security for temporary loans. Paul 
Maze, secretary of the Paris Mont de 
Piete, as the municipal pawnshop is 
known, said that the transactions are 
steadily increasing so that they may be- 
obliged to reject from ten to twenty 
cars daily. 


EUROPEAN CORN borer—a little 
worm one inch in length—has_ caused 
farmers in the United States crop 
losses totaling millions of dollars. To 
fight this pest, which infested New 
England in 1917 and steadily spread 
south and westward, the government 
this year will spend $10,000,000. The 
campaign to eradicate the corn borer 
is probably the greatest ever under- 
taken against an agriculture pest. 


SUFFICIENT ENERGY already 
has been generated to maintain the 
present rate of solar radiation for 
about fifteen trillion years longer, re- 
cently declared Charles G. Abbott, 
director of the Astro-Physical Ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in reply to the ‘theory that the 
sun is burning itself out. 


FAR NORTH has been invaded by 
the soda fountain and cafeteria. At 
Fort Smith, on the northern edge of 
Alberta, the local hotelkeeper has in- 
stalled a lunch counter with bright 
burnished nickel trimmings, straws, 
colored pops, ice cream and all the 
rest. Now hardy Arctic traders and 
trappers can get hot tamales, real hot 
dogs, coffee and tea. Even the Indian 
braves who occasionally have to make 


a repast on moccasins and dog harness. 


take kindly to the innovation. 
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LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. Book Two. By 
Emma Miller Bolenius, with Draw- 
‘ings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 


684 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

If there were no other virtue in the 
Junior High School than the creation 
of Junior High School literary selec- 
ttions it would justify the modification 
of the old style eight-four grading. 
‘When we think back only a few years 
~when there was no thought of adapt- 
ang selections for reading to the age 
or interests of children and then run 
the eye through a book of “Literature 
in the Junior High School” we can 
but wonder why we did not think of 
such a classification. 

The Bolenius “Literature for Junior 
High Schools” classifies hundreds of 
choice selections as “Travel and Ad- 
venture,” “Seekers of America,” “His- 
tory of Literature,” “Neighborhood 
Ideals,” “Nature,” “The World of In- 
dustry,” “Humor,” and “Our Liter- 
ary Heritage.” 

Each of these is divided into “Pleas- 
ure Reading” and “Study Reading.” 
Take as a sample “The World of In- 
dustry.” For pleasure reading are 
“Work” by Angela Morgan, “The Big 
Drays” by Edmund Leamy, “The 
Round Corral” by Knibbs, “Log of a 
Cowboy” by Andy Adams, and “The 
Building of the Ship” by Longfellow. 

Then follow selections for study: 
“What Business Really Is” by W. 
Cameron Forbes, “The Telephone” by 
Joseph Husband,“The Artist Raphael” 
by Estelle M. Hurll, “Scenes in a Coal 
Mine” by Joseph Husband, and 
“Choosing a Vocation” by Frank 
Parsons. 


HANDWRITING FOR THE 
BROAD-EDGE PEN. By Frances 
M. Moore. Two Books each for 
Grades One and Two. One Book 
each for Grades from Three to Eight. 
Boston, New York and Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. 

This series of copy books is some- 
thing entirely new in modern penman- 
ship. 

The avowed purpose of this series of 
copybooks is to aid in the restoration 


.of the standard of excellence in hand- 


writing which prevailed when the “art 
of writing” was no mere idle phrase. 
Before the invention of printing hand- 
writing was a far more important tool 
than it is today, and its technique was, 
of necessity, far better understood. 


“When not only records, accounts, and 


; 
Ge BOOK TABLE . 


letters, but every book had to be writ- 
ten by hand, speed and legibility were 
essential, and the beauty of the formal 
“book hands” fixed the standard for all 
writing. With the invention of print- 
ing, the art of the copyist lost its im- 
portance, men no longer had the “book 
hand” as a criterion, and handwriting 
steadily deteriorated until today the 
average hand is not only unsightly, but 
illegible. 

It is claimed for the broad-edge pen 
writing that it is more beautiful, can 
be written more quickly, is easier to 
learn. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Laura Bryant, director of Music 
in the Public Schools of Ithaca, N.Y. 
Illustrated by Eunice Holmes Ste- 
phenson, Ruth M. Hallock and Wini- 
field Bramhall. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: 
American Book Company. 

Singing in Ithaca schools is widely 
appreciated and Miss Bryant’s leader- 
ship has a scientific background and an 
artistic inspiration. Her “Songs for 
Children” has the interest of children 
in their singing always in ‘nind and 
the songs appeal to the children natur- 
ally. 


DESIGNING WITH WILD FLOW- 
ERS. <A _ Textbook of Practical 
Methods for Teachers and Students. 
By Nettie S. Smith, supervisor of 
Art, Smith Centre, Kansas. Cloth. 
104 pages, 8 by 10 inches. Color 
Plates. 

This is a practical book, which puts 
into concrete expression the principles 
of design as applied to nature. The 
material contained in the book is simple 
enough for elementary study; other 
problems and suggestions of a more 
difficult nature follow. The method 
in which the work is outlined tends to 
develop originality and good taste in 
the selection of designs. 

As a most delightful guide for teach- 
ers and students, “Designing With 
Wild Flowers” sounds a new note for 
originality and development of helpful 
design and teaching material. The 
examples emphasized are simple enough 
for elementary study. Sufficient variety 
and difficulty is introduced to carry the 
student as far as his ability will allow. 
The training suggested will develop 
taste and ability to recognize quality in 
the selections to be made through life. 

The book is beautifully illustrated 
with thirty-two plates, and is divided 
into three parts. Part One covers 
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chapters on Making Balanced Design 

Units, Conventionalization with g 

Mirror, Design Application, Tory 

Paper, Squares, Stars, and Rosettes, 

Brush Work—Batik Simplified, Tonaj 

Values, Color, Adapting Photographs 

for Decoration, and the Geometric 

Basis. Part Two contains a calendar 

for the year, which is prepared to assist 

the teacher in planning work for each 
month, various seasons, and the holi- 
days. Part Three, additional Plan 

Drawing. 

THE MOORE-WILSON READERS, 
First grade: Book One, “The Rain 
bow Fairies,” 133 pages; Book Two, 
“Fairy Helpers,” 148 pages; Phonic 
Book One, “A Peep Into Fairyland,” 
146 pages. Second grade: Second 
Reader, “From Fairyland,” 285 
pages; Phonic Book Two, “An Open 
Door to Fairyland,” 152 pages. Third 
grade: Third Reader, “Across the 
Rainbow Bridge,” 278 pages; Phonie 
Book Three, “Giving Wings to 
Words,” 203 pages. Fourth grade: 
Fourth Reader, “Father Time’s Gift,” 
399 pages. Fifth grade: Fifth 
Reader, “The Progress of Time.” 
Sixth grade: Sixth Reader, “A Re- 
view of Time.” Authors, Maude 
Moore and Harry B. Wilson. [us- 
trations by Dorothy Rittenhouse 
Morgan and Sarah E. DeFrehen. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, London: 
D. C. Heath and Company, publish- 
ers. (See editorial in this issue.) 





Books Received 
“What’s Wrong with American 
Education.” By David Snedden.— 


“Social Problems of the Family.” By 
Ernest R. Groves. Philadelphta, Pa: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“Junior High School Mathematics: 
Eighth Year.” By Harry C. Barber. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The New Everyday Arithmetic.” 
First Book, Second Book, Third Book. 
By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. 
Peet. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
any. 


“A Guide to Thinking.” By Olin 
Templin and Anna McCracken. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

“Teachers’ Manual to Social Arith- 
metic.” Book I. By Frank M. Me- 
Murry and C. Beverly Benson.—“My 
Life with the Eskimos.” By Vilhjal- 


mur Stefansson. — “The American 
Year Book, 1926.” By Albert B. Hart 
and William M. Schuyler.—‘Fear.” 


By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


“Outward Bound.” By Randall J. 
Condon.—“Toy Town.” By Etta Aus- 
tin Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 


“The Gateway to English.” Part 
III. By H. A. Treble and G. H. Val- 
lins. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 


“The Conduct of Physical Activi- 
ties.” In Elementary and High 
Schools. By Wilbur P. Bowen, M. &. 
— ‘Measuring Motor Ability.” By 
David K. Brace. New xork: A. &. 
Barnes and Company. 


“Intermediate Typewriting Studies.” 
By William E. Harned.—‘“Latin for 
Today.” By Mason D. Gray and 
Thornton Jenkins.—“Psychology ° 
Elementary School Subjects.’ By 


Homer B. Reed. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Mp MUNA CAAA 


Advertising Pays 

A distinctly foreign-looking woman 
entered a drug store. “I want some 
talcum powder.” 

Clerk—“Mennen’s ?” 

Woman—“No, wimmen’s.” 

Clerk—“Do you want it scented?” 

Woman—‘“No, I'll take it with me.” 


Dog-gone! 

Seeing a little chap coming down 
the street the other morning crying 
bitterly, I stopped him, saying: “What 
is the trouble, sonny?” and he replied: 
“I lost my dog.” 

Just then I spied a daschund a short 
-distance away, so I said: “Oh, look, is 
that your dog?” 

The little fellow, looking at him 
<uriously, finally answered: “No; my 
‘dog’s two ends are closer together.” 





Exactly 
There was once a certain teacher 
‘who believed that a deep and pro- 
found reverence for home was a thing 
that all her pupils should be made to 
feel. 
“Who can give me a definition of 





home?” she asked the class one day. 

There was a distinct silence. It 
could almost be felt. 

“Surely,” continued the teacher, 
“surely some of you must have an 
idea.” 

A small boy stood up. 

“Home,” he answered, “is the build- 
ing which usually stands in front of 
the garage.” 

Rest For Everybody 

“IT can assure you, madam,” said 
the doctor, “there is nothing wrong 
with you. All you need is rest.” 

“But just look at the state of my 
tongue,” said the lady. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the doctor, 
“it needs a rest, too.” 


His Preference 


“Which would yez rather be in, 
Pat—an explosion or a. collision?” 


asked Mike. 
“In a collision,” replied Pat. 
“Why ?” 


“Because in a collision, there yez 
are; but in an explosion, where are 


yez?” 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


All Working 


The class had been having a lesson 
on prominent men of the day. After 
the lesson the teacher asked the chil- 
dren individually to name the promi- 
nent person they would most like to 
see. 

Some said President Coolidge, others 
Charlie Chaplin, and many of them 
mentioned famous athletes. 

After a time one small boy shouted: 

“Please, miss, I'd rather see my 
father’s boss.” 

“Well,” replied the teacher, “I 
should hardly think one would class 
him as a prominent man, but let’s hear 
why you would like to see him.” 

“Because,” was the answer, “I’ve 
heard father say his boss has got 200 
hands.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 











oe Teachers 
Eyes Need Care 


| ape a the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 


often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 


A few drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protect ne 
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Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. 
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THE CARY TEACHERS’AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
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GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
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Scientific Measurement in Education 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 

Dr. Charles H. Judd of the School 
of Education of Chicago University, 
who is considered the leading scientific 
educator in this country, in addressing 
the assembled teachers of the District 
of Columbia in the large auditorium 
of the Central High Schoolin Wash- 
ington, on the evening of March 28, 
said :— 

“The industrial revolution which 
took place in the United States about 
1880, due to the influence of coal and 
iron, marked the period when men be- 
gan to be dominated by machinery 
and registered a marked change in the 
educational ideals and procedure from 
then on.” 

Tracing the various changes that 
have taken place in American educa- 
tional thought since the time of 
Horace Mann in 1840-70, a somewhat 
static period, Dr. Judd told of the rise 
of the high school movement and 
twenty years later of the feeble be- 
ginnings of the United States Bureau 
of Education. It was in 1890 that the 
Bureau began to collect figures show- 
ing the number of teachers and pupils 
and other vital information necessary 
for the beginning of a scientific study 
of education. “Some conception of the 
educational level of that day may be 
inferred when it is stated that the 
average amount of schooling of the 
citizen was 582 days. 

“On all normal schools in one year 
at about 1890, the magnificent total of 
$202,000 was spent—hardly enough to 
start one normal school today. The 
rapid changes due to industrial ex- 
pansion soon necessitated a change in 
the internal organization of the 
schools. Previously the slow, easy- 
going methods, or lack of them, char- 
acteristic of an agrarian population 
had to give way to the demands for a 





> 
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more systematic consideration. 

“The National Education Asso- 
ciation was born and one of the first 
acts was the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, which attempted to de- 
fine the units of instruction, to bring 
order out of chaos and to lay down the 
basis of a national, though unofficial, 
system of education. The Committee 
of Fifteen came into existence in 1895, 
and it dealt with the elementary situa- 
tion. The first thing it attacked was 
arithmetic. G. Stanley Hall and John 
Dewey were members of that commit- 
tee, and were harsh in their denuncia- 
tion of the rigid and silly formalism 
that then prevailed. Then ‘investi- 
gations’ began, led by an outsider, J. 
M. Rice, the editor of the Forum 
magazine, who traveled around to 
different schools obtaining permission 
to give a list of spelling words to the 
pupils and check the results. As a 
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result, he read a paper entitled ‘The 
Futility of the Spelling Grind’ to a 
group of superintendents in 1897, jp 
which he showed that in the schools 
where only fifteen minutes daily Were 
devoted to spelling, the results were 
as good as where forty-five minutes 
were devoted. Mr. Rice obtained 
permission to give tests in arithmetic, 
and the same paradox was discovered, 
A few of the more intelligent pedagogs 
began to open their eyes, and in 1903 
Rice was invited to address the Depart. 
ment of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A.” 

Dr. Judd went on briefly to describe 
the modern methods of psychological 
study of the child in the laboratory, g 
field in which he is the recognized 
pioneer and leader, telling of the 
photographing of the minute move 
ments of the eye in adding up a column 
of figures, recording exactly what the 
child does. 

Henry Flury, 

Eastern High School, 

Washington, D. C. 











Answers to “What Is Your 
Professional I. Q.?” 
[Questions are on page 506.) 

31. Princeton. 

32. Hollis Dann. 

33. W. A. Brandenburg. 

34. Albert Bushnell Hart. 

35. Thomas D. Wood of Colum- 
bia University. 

36. Dwight B. Waldo. 

37. Agnes Winn. 

38. Cora Bigelow. 

39. Pennsylvania. 

40. Bowdoin College. 
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PHOTOGRAPH YOUR OWN SCHOOL! THE WILLSON-WAY 


Photographs are 











fast becoming a 
means of identi- 
tication and char- 
acter study. 


Our Simple Plan 
eliminates the need 
of a skilled 
photographer, as 
teacher or pupil 
can operate the 
camera success- 
fully, and at such 
periods as may 
best suit class 
schedules. 

It Is Lots of Fun 
and arouses. in- 
terest as nothing 
else can. 

A Willison - Way 
School Camera 
loaded with film 
| for 500 pupils is 
*| mailed to your 
school with a few 
simple directions 
as to its use. 


Price of photos 














THE WILLSON-WAY, 1955 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


5 cents each 
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Meetings To Be Held 


MAY. 


14: New England Modern Language 
Association: Michael _S. Donlan, 
Dorchester H. S. for Boys, Boston, 
Mass.; Boston, Mass. 

21-28: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: A. C. Watkins, 1201 
iéth St. N. W. Washington, D. C.; 
Oakland. California. 

JUNE. 

96: American Library Association, 
Carl H. Milam, 86 East Randolph 
St., Chicago, 1ll.; Toronto, Ontario. 


JULY. 

8-8: National Education Association, 
Seattle, Washington. 

§-7: School Garden Association of 
America: Emilie Yunkers, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Seattle, Washington. 

AUGUST. 


7-12: World Federation of Educa- 

tion Associations, Toronto, Canada, 
SEPTEMBER. 

6-9: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers Association: Grace 
Fickett, State Normal School, West- 
field, Mass.; Bridgewater, Mass. 

26-October 1: National Safety Coun- 
cil: William H. Cameron, 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, ILlinois; Chi- 
cago, lllinois. 


OCTOBER. 

3-7: Playground and Recreation 
Association of America: Howard S&S. 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Memphis, Tennessee. 

12-14: Wyoming State Teachérs As- 
sociation: B. H. McIntosh, Cheyenne 


H. S., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
13-15: Vermont Women Teachers 


Club: Thelma L. Hoyt, Burlington, 
Vt.; Burlington, Vt. 
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Anyone Can Learn at 
Home to Draw and 
Paint from Nature 


Art Museum and State teach- 
ing for 20 years develops new 
method that gives true form and 
color in months instead of years. 
MAIL COURSE prepares for ad- 
vanced art school painting class 
faster than school attendance. 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, July to Nov. 
At other times address 


A.K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


























NEEDED — 
Teachers of ability and experience. 
High standards in Mathematics, 
English, Athletics, Latin, Physical 
Education, Science, History. Several 
xood men teachers required. A. M.’s 
preferred. A. B.'s required. 


MONROE GRADED SCHOOLS 
Monroe, N. C. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Northhampton Memphis 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicenten- 
nial for Placement Service 
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SARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





oe 
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ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY testi" tax. 


Operate everywhere, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chieage Best Schools, Col- 














437 Fifth Ave. New York eee, and ae 

our clients. Send fer 

42ND YRA Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
“1 AS Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York, 








recommends teachers and has filled 


J hundreds of high grade positions 
{up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, 


none for registra- 

tion. f you need a teacher for 

any desirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New York. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 




















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS | 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 





ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 








172 Tremont &St., Boston, Mass. 
————_—__—_—_—_—_—_—— SSS 





We h al facilities f i 
WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS "es romeae 


AGENCY —_ | anee aSsemogeapenee susie 
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For Elementary Schools 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Book One (3-4) Book Two (5-6) 


$.88 $ .96 $1.08 
By FRANK M. MeMURRY and C. BEVERLEY BENSON 





WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Book One: THE NEW WORLD 


$1.56 $1.56 
By FRANK M. McMURRY and A. E. PARKINS 


THE BILLY BANG BOOK 


Another “LA RUE READER,” for Third Grade 
By MABEL GUINNIP LA RUE 
In press 





Book Three (7-8) 


New MacmiL_tan Books 








Book Two: THE OLD WORLD 
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For Teachers 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZATION 





By W. H. KILPATRICK $1.00 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

By BOYD H. BODE $1.80 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1925 

Of the INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 

TUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY $3.50 
THE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 

By JOHN C. ALMACK. . . . In press 
SOME PRIMARY METHODS 

By LAURA G. SLOMAN - $1.80 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SCHOOL HEALTH 

By JAMES KERR - . $10.00 
CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 

By THOMAS H. BRIGGS . - $1.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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